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UNITY AND THE EASTERN CHURCHES 
HELLE GEORGIADIS 


URING these last decades the problem of Christian 
ID disunity has imposed itself on the conscience of Christians 

as an immediate challenge and there have been many 
attempts to find a solution. All Christians, whatever their 
ecclesiastical allegiance, affirm belief in ‘one, holy, catholic and 
apostolic Church’, and although no mark of the Church could 
exist independently of the others, it is natural to seek the answer 
to the problem raised by Christian disunity first in terms of the 
note of uniqueness. 

We could divide Christians into two groups: those who 
believe that the note of one-ness is already fully exemplified in 
their own Church, as is the case with Catholics and with Ortho- 
dox Christians; and those who represent various Protestant 
traditions and who, while affirming belief in “one Church’, also 
believe that the unity of the Church has to be re-asserted and 
made manifest because the visible unity has been destroyed by 
divisions among Christians which have come about since the 
first centuries A.D. 

In one sense there is ‘no problem’ for the former group, 
except the practical problem of convincing other Christians to 
agree with them. The feeling that there is ‘no problem’ leads to 
an. appearance of barrenness in work for Christian unity approached 
from this standpoint, and has prevented any widespread sympathy 
for the ecumenical movement, which has grown up principally 
in a Protestant milieu. It has also obscured the need to feel con- 
cerned about the fact of Christian division and the obligation to 
do something about it. 

Actually, however, the ‘no problem’ solution is illusory. 
It is only true in so far as it answers the wrong question. For those 
who start from the premise that the unique Church exists un- 
divided as a visible historical entity, the relevant question turns 
on the relationship of baptized Christians to the Church whose 
claims they repudiate. The Catholic doctrine of the mystical 
body of Christ has encouraged a new approach to the study of the 
significance of membership of the Church, and the literature 
associated with such studies shows how remarkably the horizons 
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of ecclesiology have been extended in consequence. And this has 
been achieved without loss of dogmatic coherence, but on the 
contrary, it has brought a deeper understanding of the relation- 
ship “Christ, the Christian, and the Church’. 

This is a more potentially fruitful approach to the question 
of Christian disunity than what one might call the head-on 
collision approach with non-Catholics over the note of unity. 
Perhaps this is because its direct bearing is not on unity as such 
but on the catholicity of the Church. The practical sense of the 
word ‘catholic’ is simply ‘for all’. Just as Christ came to bring 
salvation to all, and not only to the Jewish people, so the Church 
is for all and not for some particular people or nations. But there 
is a further spiritual significance. Christ’s mission was for all 
men, but also, as St Paul says, Christ is the fulness of this potential 
all-ness. ‘For in him it hath pleased the Father that all the fulness 
should dwell, and through him to reconcile all things to himself’ 
(Col. i, 19-20). So the Church is properly Catholic not only in 
the sense of ‘for all’, that is in so far as the Church offers salvation 
to all men, but catholicity here implies also the fulness of Christ, 
the ‘supreme head to the Church, which is his body, the fulness 
of him who is wholly fulfilled in all’ (Eph. i, 22, 23). 

In a historical sense this fulness which is in Christ is to be 
realized progressively in time until all things are subject to 
Christ ‘that God may be all in all’ (I Cor. xv, 28). The missionary 
work of the Church has always been inspired by this ideal of the 
kingship of Christ. But in recent times our vision of this kingship 
has been focussed to include not only men and women of all 
nations individually, but also corporately as expressed through 
distinctive historical and cultural groups, such as are to be found, 
for instance, in India and China. One of the most characteristic 
features of creation is its manifold variety in species as well as 
individuals. Through this variety, creation as a whole is enabled 
to glorify God more perfectly. Variety as found in different 
human societies or cultures is legitimate in so far as it glorifies 
God and is a mode in which God is worshipped. In Christ all 
creation and all human society is to be brought to pay homage to 
God, and we have come to recognize that differing human 
societies belong to the pattern of God’s providence. _ 

It is easier to see this aspect of catholicity in the mission fields 
of Asia and Africa than nearer home, but it has a bearing also 
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on the problem of Christian disunity. Since the great schism in 
the eleventh century, when the eastern Orthodox Churches 
became separated from Rome, the Catholic Church has come to 
be identified very largely with one social and cultural group, that 
of the people for whom Latin is the liturgical medium and who 
represent the core of western European civilization. So complete 
has been this break with eastern Christianity that Latin scholars 
feel more at home with the classical philosophy of pagan Greece 
than with the Greek liturgy of eastern Christians. Few Catholics 
remember, if indeed they have ever been taught, that for the first 
centuries Roman Christians celebrated the holy eucharist in Greek, 
and that the introduction of Latin in its place was the first con- 
cession to the ‘vernacular movement’. 

The Orthodox Churches, after the schism with Rome, found 
themselves in a different situation. Although the Byzantine era 
has left its stamp on Orthodox ceremonial and architecture, 
the Orthodox communities represent a variety of different 
language and cultural groups, including Arab, Greek and Slavonic 
and this variety has found expression also in their worship. 
Having rejected the primacy of the bishop of Rome, the Ortho- 
dox kept together on the basis of a somewhat flexible system of 
autocephalous and autonomous Churches, bound ultimately in 
obedience to the General Councils. The ethos of worship and 
spirituality of eastern Christians, which gives perhaps more 
explicit recognition to God as Creator and his sovereignty over all 
creation than is to be found in the Latin medieval heritage, readily 
accommodates the concept of the catholicity of the Church as 
the fulness of all things gathered up in Christ. 

The figure of Christ as the Pantokrator, the Lord of Lords and 
King of Kings, which embraces the worshipping community 
from the dome of Byzantine-style churches, is a reminder 
that not only does all human authority derive from his sovereignty 
but also that he is the direct Lord and King of all human social 
groups and nations. 

Two other characteristic aspects of eastern devotion also 
contribute to this interpretation of catholicity. There is a very 
marked ‘family’ sense about the worshipping community and a 
strong popular devotion to the saints, especially to the blessed 
Virgin, Mother of God. This family sense of each congregation is 
reflected first in the concept of the nation as a family, and by 
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analogy, transferred to other nations as also being distinctive 
families. Both these characteristics contribute to an intimate 
link between Church and national life, and this link has proved 
a great bulwark for the Orthodox Churches against the forces of 
Islam and gnosticism in the past, and against communism and 
secularism today. The dangers that the state should usurp the 
place of the nation in this understanding of the Church’s concern 
with the daily life of the people as a society, and that national 
loyalties should become exclusive and aggressive, have all too 
often been realized, but this should not prevent us from recogniz- 
ing the positive values which exist. 

The ecclesiastical pattern which links together, and at the same 
time distinguishes one Orthodox Church from another, makes 
it natural for the Orthodox to approach non-Orthodox Christians 
on a group basis. Individual converts are received into the 
Orthodox Church, but I think it would be fair to say that from the 
Orthodox point of view the normal way of establishing commu- 
nion between themselves and other Christians would be collective, 
as for instance the union established at the Council of Florence. 
Unfortunately the effects of this union were for the most part 
short-lived, but the principle remains valid. 

It has often puzzled people how it is possible for the Orthodox 
Church, with its claims to be the one true Church, to take part in 
such organizations as the World Council of Churches, composed 
mainly of Protestants who vigorously deny such a claim. The 
short answer to this is the obligation felt to witness to the truth of 
Christ as one believes oneself to receive it. But I think that prob- 
ably the deeper answer has a different basis, and stems from this 
strong sociological sense given to catholicity as it is 
historically expressed among Orthodox communities, and it is 
the predominating recognition of Christ as the Pantokrator which 
enables the Orthodox Churches to send representatives to the 
World Council of Churches without any feeling that the Ortho- 
dox Church’s claim to be the Church might thereby be jeopar- 
dized. 

Undoubtedly the Orthodox Churches have suffered through 
the schism with Rome and the development of the spiritual life 
has been hampered. Moreover they have lost not only the reality 
but the symbol of unity as expressed through the pope as Christ’s 
Vicar. And though the reality is more important, the loss of the 
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symbol obscures the vision which prompts men to seck the | 
reality. My point here is that Rome too has suffered through the — 
schism, in particular because every schism hinders the fulfilment _ 
of the manifestation of catholicity. There are Catholics other than — 
Latins who worship through the idiom of their own cultural and _ 
historical heritage—the term ‘rite’ is often interpreted too 
narrowly—but practically speaking one has to admit that they 
are regarded by their very much more numerous Latin brethren 
as ‘minority groups’. For the most part unfortunately we tend to 
look on minorities as—at best—a challenge to our tolerance, if 
not as an actual inconvenience to be accommodated, for un- 
doubtedly the social pressure to conformity is always very great. 

Among these Catholics are groups following the Byzantine 
rite in Arabic, Greek and Slavonic, whose liturgy and devotional 
practices are similar to those of the corresponding Orthodox 
Churches. There are also Catholics of other eastern rites, repre- 
sented by the Copts and the long-established Christian com- 
munities in South India. All these groups have been much 
encouraged by the personal concern and affection expressed by 
Pope John XXIII for the eastern Christians. They need encourage- 
ment because they occupy an isolated position as minorities also 
in their own countries, and because they are well aware that in 
order for their fellow-countrymen of dissident eastern churches — 
to be brought into communion with the holy see, the warmth of 
human sympathy and welcome is needed over and above any 
doctrinal agreements which may be signed. 


Ve VE Se) 
ONE IN CHRIST 
Texts from St John Chrysostom 


FABIAN RADCLIFFE, O.P. 


OME have claimed St John Chrysostom as the greatest 
G crsssin preacher of all time. Whether this is true or not is 
hard to say; and in any case it is doubtful if the discussion 
of such a claim would be of much value. What is certainly true 
however is that he had all the qualities needed to make a great 
preacher. He was a man of strong convictions, with the power to 
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express them in vivid, forceful language; concrete and practical 
in his illustrations; able to evoke the whole range of human 
feelings, but always with complete sincerity. In himself he was 
affectionate, generous and open; lacking the tact that might have 
enabled him to steer more safely through his enemies’ intrigue, 
but quite without fear; ready with sympathy for all he met, so 
that he made and held many friends, and when preaching, could 
catch and hold the attention of his hearers. He did not have the 
speculative mind which enabled Athanasius, Basil and Cyril of 
Alexandria to contribute so much to theological development. 
He stands as a witness rather than a thinker; and his practical bent 
puts him nearer to some of the western fathers, Ambrose, Leo 
and Gregory, for example. If we study Chrysostom’s theology, 
it is not in search of original thought, but of original expression 
—the living expression of truths of faith which we hold in 
common with him. 

Three such truths, connected together and constantly repeated, 
seem to stand out in his writings: the real presence of our Lord 
in the eucharist, the incorporation of the Christian into Christ, 
and as a consequence the need for practical charity and justice. 
The real presence is always treated with great realism. “When you 
see the Lord sacrificed and lying on the altar, and the priest 
standing in prayer, and everyone reddened with that precious 
blood, can you any longer think that you are still among men, 
still on the earth, and not rather in heaven?’ (On the Priesthood, 
bk III, sect. 4; PG 48:642). ‘He not only gave himself to be seen 
by those who longed for him, but he gave himself in the flesh 
to be handled, to be eaten, to be crushed by our teeth, to be knit 
together with us, so as to fulfil all our desires’ (Homily 46 on St 
John; P.G. 59:260). “ “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it 
not the communion of the blood of Christ?’ Fearful words, but 
full of faith. For he tells us that what is in the chalice is what 
flowed from Christ’s side; that is what we receive’ (Homily 24 on 
1 Cor.; P.G. 61:199). 

Always this realism is used for a practical purpose—to urge 
his hearers to frequent and reverent communion. ‘How many 
people say: ‘If only I could see Christ, his face and his figure, his 
clothes and his sandals!’ But you do see him, you even eat him. 
You long to see his clothes, and yet he gives himself to you, not 
only for you to see but also to touch, to eat and to receive into 
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yourself, So no one should approach the altar carelessly or 
despairingly. Come with burning hearts, fervent and alert’ 
(Homily 82 on St Matthew; P.G. 58:743). | 
This realism is often startling, but must not mislead us. He was — 
not preaching a crude and debased doctrine, but was trying to — 
drive home to his turbulent and unrefined, but always loyal, 
people the invisible realities of their faith. “Let us trust God in 
everything and never doubt him, even though what he says seems 
to go against our ideas and our senses. His word should carry 
greater weight than our thoughts or our sight. That is how we 
should approach this sacrament, not only looking at the things 
before us, but fixing our minds on what God has said. His word 
cannot deceive, but our senses are easily led astray. He cannot fail, 
though our senses so often play us false. His word is: “This is my 
body’’. Then let us be convinced and believe, and see it with the 
eyes of the mind’ (Homily 82 on St Matthew; P.G. 58:743). “When 
you see the body of Christ laid on the altar, say to yourself: 
“because of this body I am no longer dust and ashes, no longer a 
slave, but free. Now I hope for heaven and for the good things 
that are laid up for us there—eternal life, the lot of the angels, 
communion with Christ’’’ (Homily 24 on 1 Cor.; P.G. 61:203). 
Our incorporation into Christ is the chief effect of the eucharist 
and on this Chrysostom dwells often and with great eloquence. 
‘We must try to penetrate the mystery of this sacrament, what in 
fact it is, why it was given, and what is its value. “We are one 
body”’, says St Paul, and “members of his flesh and of his bones”’. 
. .. But Christ wants us to become this not by love only but by 
being united in very reality with his flesh. And this he does through 
the food which he has given us, for he longs to show the love he 
has for us. So he has knit himself to us, and planted his body in us, 
now making us one, like a body joined to its head’ (Homily 46 
on St John; P.G. 59:260). “He was not content simply to become 
man and to be scourged and killed; he joins himself to us, not 
simply by faith but by making us literally his body. How pure, 
then, must be one who shares in this sacrifice; how pure the hand 
which is to break the body, the mouth which is filled with 
spiritual fire, and the tongue which is reddened with his sacred 
blood! Think of the honour which is given you; think of the 
table at which you share. Angels tremble at the sight of his body, 
and dare not look at it without awe because of the dazzling light 
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which pours from it. Yet it is with this that we are fed, with this 
that we are joined and mingled; and so we become one flesh and 
one body with Christ. “Who shall proclaim the powers of the 
Lord, and who shall set forth all his praise?” Find me a shepherd 
who feeds his sheep with his own body! Why, even a mother 
will sometimes put out her child to a wet-nurse after it is born. 
But he would never do this. He himself feeds us with his own 
blood, and in every possible way entwines us with himself. . . . 
He mingles himself with each one of us in this sacrament; he 
himself nourishes his own children, and does not hand them over 
to others; and his care again convinces us that he has taken our 
human flesh’ (Homily 82 on St Matthew; P.G. 58:743-4). 

Not only the eucharist, but more radically faith and baptism 
incorporate us into Christ. Commenting on Galatians iii, 26, 
‘for you are all sons of God through faith in Jesus Christ’, he 
says: “Through faith, not through the law. And since this is such a 
high mystery, Paul speaks of the mode and manner of our son- 
ship: “for as many as have been baptized into Christ, have put on 
‘Christ’. Why doesn’t he say: “for as many as have been baptized 
into Christ, have been born of God’’?—this is what we would 
expect since he wants to show that we are sons. But he says it in a 
far more wonderful way. For if Christ is the Son of God, and 
you have put on Christ, and having Christ you are in him made 
like to him, then you are of the same family and likeness as Christ. 
“In him is neither Jew nor Greek, neither slave nor free, neither 
male nor female; but you are all one person in Christ Jesus’. . . 
that is, you have all one form, one likeness, which is Christ’s. 
Could you find any more astounding words? The Greek, the 
Jew, the slave, all now bear the form, not of an angel or archangel, 
but of the Lord of all, and in themselves show forth Christ’ 
(Homily on Galatians iii; P.G. 61:656). 

Our incorporation into Christ, therefore, unites us both to 
Christ and to one another. ‘ ““The bread which we break, is it not 
a communion in the body of Christ?’? Why doesn’t Paul say 
“4 sharing’? Because he wanted to say more, to show a much 
closer union. For we communicate, not by sharing or receiving a 
part, but by being made one. So just as this body is made one by 
Christ, you too are made one by him through this bread. . . . 
Paul has just said: “communion in the body of Christ”. But 
the communicant is distinct from that in which he communicates; 
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yet Paul would remove even this apparently slight difference . . . 
so he continues: “for we being many are one bread, one body”. 
Why, he says, do we speak even of ‘communion’, since we are 
this body. For what is the bread? The body of Christ. And what 
do the communicants become? The body of Christ—not many 
bodies, but one. Bread is made of grains of wheat so united that 
you can no longer distinguish them from one another; they still 
exist, but their separateness is made invisible by their union. So 
too we are joined to one another and to Christ. . . . If this is so, 
and we all become the same, why don’t we also show the same 
love, and become one in that way too?’ (Homily 24 on 1 Cor.; 
P.G. 61:200.) 

This leads to the third idea, the need to show our union with 
one another in Christ by practical charity, justice, patience, 
chastity and above all almsgiving; and on this Chrysostom speaks 
his most tender and terrible words. “Perhaps you say to yourself: 
“Sf I were asked to receive Paul as my guest I should do so most 
willingly”. But don’t you see: you can have Paul’s master as 
your guest if you want to. He has told us himself: “whosoever 
receiveth one such little child receiveth me’’ (Matt. xviii, 5). 
The humbler this brother is, the more truly do we receive Christ 
in him. For often it is out of vanity that we associate with im- 
portant people; but to invite a “little one’’ is to act purely for 
Christ.’ (Homily 45 on Acts; P.G. 60:318.) It is better to give to the 
poor than to decorate the church. “What is the use of loading 
Christ’s table with gold, if he himself is dying with hunger? 
First satisfy his hunger, and then decorate his table with what is 
left... we must attend to both, but to Christ first’ (Homily 50 on 
St Matthew; P.G. 58:509). 

Faced by extremes of wealth and poverty, Chrysostom 
insisted so often on this that his hearers became exasperated. 
‘We men must imitate the women at Christ’s sepulchre. Even 
when he was dead they spent their money for him, and risked 
their lives; but we do not feed the hungry or clothe the naked, 
and we pass by the beggars in the street (yes, I am back on the 
same old subject !). If any of you saw Jesus, you would give up all 
you had for him. But he is still here now. He said “I am he’; 
then why not give up all? You can hear him say: “you do it for 
me’. It makes no difference if you give to a man here, or to Jesus 
himself. Your opportunities are no less than those of the women 
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who fed him; in fact they are greater’ (Homily 88 on St Matthew; 
P.G. 58:778). “You wear jewels worth hundreds of pounds while 
a member of Christ cannot even get the food he needs’ (Homily 
89 on St Matthew; P.G. 58:787). “Even your dog is gorged with 
food, while Christ faints with hunger’ (Homily 17 on 2 Cor.; 
P.G. 61:522). ‘What Iam about to say is severe, and may make you 
shudder, but I must say it: reckon Christ as one of your slaves. 
You give freedom, surely, to your slaves? Then free Christ from 
hunger and need and imprisonment and nakedness. Does this 
sound terrible? Far more terrible if you do not do it’ (Homily 18 
on Romans; P.G. 60:582). 

And in conclusion we may see how Chrysostom pictures the 
incarnation as extended in the poor. ‘Christ was not content to 
endure the cross and death; he willed to become a poor pilgrim, 
a beggar. He willed to be naked, to be thrown into prison, and to 
suffer sickness, so that at least these might move you. “If you will 
give me no return for the sufferings I endured for you’, he says, 
“take pity on my poverty. .. . I suffered hunger for you then, and 
I suffer it for you now. I was thirsty as I hung on the cross, and 
still I thirst in the poor, so as to draw you to myself and make 
you merciful for your own salvation. . . . Though I could feed 
myself, I go begging. That is why I stand with outstretched hand 
at your door. I long to be fed by you, for I love you ardently. 
Like all who love I am happy to be at your table. I am proud to 
be there, and I shall proclaim you before the whole world: 
“Behold him who fed me!’ ’ (Homily 15 on Romans; P.G. 60:547- 
8.) 
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THE ECHO 


All the necessary Words have long since been spoken, 

All Wisdom uttered, everything’s been said. 

The Wind harps on old tunes, and seeks an echo 

In every generation that has bled. 

The Waves on unresponsive beaches are still broken, 

The living multiply the dead—are dead. 

‘O Wind, why do you wish to evoke Words long spoken 
From bells of uncertain metal, bells of lead? 

O Waves, why do you seek blindly to suck an echo 

From cockle-shells of everything Wisdom’s said?’ 

‘Simply because the Word has been, once and for all, broken, 
Cast on the waters, scattered to the winds, as bread. 

We gather the crumbs, catch and cherish the broken echo, 
Messengers of the living Word to the heedless dead.’ 


All the necessary Words have long since been spoken, 
All Wisdom uttered, everything’s been said. 
‘O Wind, O Waves, do you never awaken an unbroken echo? 
Are all of them so heedless, all those dead? 
Have you not found one to answer the Word that is broken 
In every generation that has bled?’ 
“Yes, sometimes I have plucked a clear echo 
From silver bells, melodious in song; 
And sometimes I have leapt among the giants and woken 
To rolling clangour every ponderous tongue.’ 
“Yes, sometimes we have pounded out an echo, 
And heard the beaches’ deep responsive roar; 
And sometimes our gallant crests, breaking, receive a token, 
A whispered recognition from the shore.’ 
E.H. 
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SPIRITUALITY OF THE JUDAEAN DESERT II: 
Amos of Tekoa 


ROLAND POTTER, O.P. 


"T= term ‘desert’ (midbar) in the Bible will often mislead 


people in our western countries, for what is meant by the 
term is, as often as not, something like uncultivated 
pasture-land or steppe-land. The root debar in cognate languages 
means ‘to drive to pasture’, and the midbar is the zone between 
cultivable land and absolute desert, a zone to which cattle could 
be and still are driven to gather what food they can. Such a 
‘desert’ does in fact respond to beneficent rain, and sometimes 
appears, for a short time at least, quite green. The psalmist knew 
how the desert could be green, and sang of how ‘the stream of 
plenty flows; flows through the desert pastures, till all the hill- 
sides are clad’ (Ps. Ixv, 13). And Job tells of the almighty power of 
_ God who has ‘carved a channel for the tempestuous rain, a vent 
for the echoing thunderstorm, that they should fall on some 
lonely desert where foot of man never trod, water those trackless 
wastes, and make the green grass spring . . .” (Job xxxviii, 26). 
That green grass can appear in the short rainy season stirred 
the Hebrew imagination and furnished many an image for 
prophetic and. apocalyptic passages, as in the magnificent vision 
of Isaias: 
Thrills the barren desert with rejoicing; the wilderness takes 
heart and blossoms, fair as the lily. Blossom on blossom, it will 
rejoice and sing for joy; all the majesty of Lebanon is bestowed 
upon it, all the grace of Carmel and Saron. All alike shall see the 
glory of the Lord, the majesty of our God . . . God himself is 
coming to deliver you! Then the eyes of the blind shall be 
opened, and deaf ears unsealed; the lame man, then, shall leap 
as the deer leap, the speechless tongue cry aloud. Springs will 
gush out in the wilderness, streams flow through the desert; 
ground that was dried up will give place to pools, barren land 
to wells of clear water; where the serpent had his lair once, 
reed and. bulrush will show their green. (xxxv, I-7.) 
Most of the year however the steppe-land is a hard and parched 
domain. We read how king Ozias tried to remedy the penury of 
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water by digging cisterns (II Paralip. xxvi, 10). Ruined cisterns 
of the past can still be seen in the Judaean desert—sad reminders 
of war’s destruction or man’s neglect. Yet other terms for the 
wilderness were Arabah and Yeshimon. Arabah was used specially 
of the wastes of the lower Jordan and Dead Sea depression; and 
Yeshimon is from a root verb denoting devastation or desolation. 
Jeremias mourns the desolate pastures of the Judaean desert land: 

Sad dirge be made for the hills, lament for all the wide pasture 

lands that are scorched bare and left untravelled; silent the 

herdsman’s call; birds that nested there, cattle that grazed there, 

fled and gone. (Jerem. ix, 10.) 

The desert of Juda in particular is a well-characterized region, 
some fifty miles long and fifteen miles wide, stretching to the 
east from the cultivated Judaean hill ridge, on the line Bethel, 
Jerusalem, Hebron, and then generally downwards towards the 
Dead Sea. There are many rounded slopes, but more is rocky and 
broken up by the deep wadis or torrent-beds, which mostly run 
eastward. The new testament alludes to this region as ‘the wilder- 
ness of Judaea’ or ‘the desert’ (Matt. iii, 1; Mark i, 4; Luke iii, 2). 
On its borders are and were a number of small towns or villages, 
but—a glance at the map will clearly show this—no permanent 
habitations within the devastated area, save only the oases of 
Jericho and Engaddi. One of these border-places is referred to by 
St John, for before his passion our Lord retired to Ephrem ‘in the 
country which borders on the desert’ (John xi, 54). 

Naturally enough the wilderness with its rocky fastnesses was a 
ready refuge of the persecuted as of bandits; and David himself 
was for a time leader of a band of resolute outlaws in that same 
region (cf. I Kings xxii-xxiv). Centuries later the Maccabees 
sought refuge there from the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes: 

‘,..and now Mattathias raised a cry within the city, Who loves 

the law? Who keeps the covenant unbroken? Out with you 

and follow me! So fled he with his sons into the hill-country, 
leaving his possessions behind, there in the city. Many there 
were that went out into the desert at this time, for love of 

truth and right. . . . (I Macc. ii, 27-29.) 

Later the sectaries of Qumran also sought refuge in this same 
region. Then again, later, in a rather different way, the many 
caves of the wilderness became favourite haunts of monks and 
hermits. Apart from the regular laurae and monasteries, as at 
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St Theodosius or St Euthemius, many would spend Lent in a 
cave of the Paneremos or all-deserted region. 

A great central portion of this Desert of Juda was termed the 
wilderness of Tekoa, lying mostly as it did eastwards of the 
village of that name. The site was south of Bethlehem, on an 
eminence, now covered with ruins of various periods, and further 
within the desert region than most of the border villages. 
Thus Cassian was more than ordinarily impressed with Tekoa’s 
solitude, and realized that eastwards and southwards it stretched 
for many miles.1 St Jerome uses a mention of Tekoa to dilate on 
how Palestine is bordered by wildernesses unfit for cultivation 
but still good for rough pastures: “Tekoa is six miles from Beth- 
lehem, but beyond it we find not the slightest hamlet . . . so vast is 
this wilderness which stretches to the Red Sea and to the bounds 
of Ethiopia, Persia and India. And as the ground is parched and 
gritty it bears no crop whatever; shepherds however abound and 
compensate for the earth’s sterility with an abundance of flocks’ 
(Prol. in Amos. P.L. 25:990). It is this portion of the wilderness 
which is referred to in Maccabees (I Macc. ix, 33); here too 
Josaphat won his extraordinary victory over Ammon and Moab, 
more by power of prayer than by any feat of arms (IParalip. xx, 
20). But Tekoa is and was more famous still for the great prophet 
who had come from there centuries before, Amos ‘who had been 
of the herdsmen of Tekoa’ (Amos i, 1), who was snatched from 
a life of familiarity with the wilderness and its hard and humble 
ways, to be a prophet of God in cities and among the rich and 
heedless and all-too-knowing. 

_ Amos, the herdsman of Tekoa, clung to his lowly origins. 
He was from the desert’s edge, and never forgot it. As a boy 
we can imagine him walking those silent hills and crags and 
ravines. He lifted stones and found lizards. Perhaps with a friend 
he would cast stones into a dark and frightening cave (like the 
Arab boys who in this way lit upon the Dead Sea scrolls). Some- 
times too he might light a fire to ward off'a fearsome lion that was 
going about seeking whom it might devour. Certainly there were 
lions in the wilderness then, and up to St Jerome’s time. And 
lions affected the thought and language of Amos: “The Lord will 
roar from Sion, and utter his voice from Jerusalem . . .’ (i, 2); 
and again: “The lion shall roar, who shall not fear? The Lord 
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God has spoken, who shall not prophesy?’ (iii, 7, cf. iii, 4). As he 
grew older he learnt a craft which he could ply in the happier 
cultivated parts of the country, for as well as a herdsman he was, 
we are told, a ‘dresser of sycamore trees’ (by which is meant a 
species of fig tree). This herdsman-craftsman had nothing in him 
to predispose him to prophesy; he blurts out: ‘I am no prophet, 
nor a son of the prophets’ (vii, 14). Yet, very surely, God said to 
him, ‘Go, prophesy to my people Israel’; and he had ‘visions 
concerning Israel’. As with Gideon, David, Elisaeus and others, 
Amos is in the line of prophets taken by God from simple 
conditions of life to a sublime ministry under God and for God. 
From being nothing of a prophet he was fashioned into a typical 
prophet, a seer (vii, 12), one who had visions (i, 1) and to that 
extent was a depository of the secrets of God and in the most 
authentic line of true prophecy. Though he had ‘visions con- 
cerning Israel’ yet, his book shows, his pre-occupation was with 
the whole people of God. He lived and prophesied under Ozias 
of Juda (739-727 B.c.) and Jeroboam II of Israel (784-744 B.c.), 
when the two kingdoms had long been separated, and when 
North-South feeling was unabated, and so his preaching in the 
northern capital was resented: ‘Seer, be off with you to Juda and 
eat bread there and there prophesy. But no longer be a prophet at 
Bethel, for it is the king’s sanctuary and a house of the kingdom’ 
(vii, 12). Amazias’ language suggests that the power of the crown 
had taken the place of the sovereignty of God advocated by Amos. 
Bethel (—‘house of God’) becomes on the lips of Amazias “house 
of the kingdom, or royal domain’, and Amos’ preaching of a 
pure service of God was no doubt deemed too uncomfortable 
for established and royal conformity, which did not shrink from 
compromises with the cults of Canaan. Anyway, Amos, like an 
Isaias or Jeremias after him, had the privilege of being rejected 
because of his God-given message. 

Thus far we have spoken of Amos the man and the prophet, 
against the background of Tekoa’s wilderness. Now let us 
consider some facets of his teaching: 

(a) God is Lord of all creation and Lord of all history and it is 
an anguishing thought that man should so often have left his 
Creator. 
iv, 6-13 Further, I gave you not a bite in all your towns, 

and lack of bread in all your regions 
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—and you did not return to me, 
Oracle of the Lord! 
So too, I have refused you rain, 
for three months before the harvest. 
I caused rain to fall 
on this town and not on that. 
One plot received showers, 
another, waterless, has withered. 
Two or three towns staggered to another 
to drink, and were not sated 
—and you did not return to me, 
Oracle of the Lord! 
I smote you with blight and rot of corn; 
your many vines, your gardens, 
fig-trees and olives have been ravaged by locusts, 
—and you did not return to me, 
Oracle of the Lord! 
I cast upon you a plague 
after the manner of Egypt. 
I slew your young men by the sword, 
while your horses were seized as loot 
and the stench filled your camp and your nostrils, 
—and you did not return to me, 
Oracle of the Lord! 
I caused upheaval in your midst 
like that divine overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrha. 
You have been as a brand snatched from the fire, 
—yet you did not return to me, 
Oracle of the Lord. 
Therefore, thus I will do to you, O Israel, 
and as I will do this to you, 
prepare to meet your God, O Israel. 
See! He who fashioned the hills, created the wind, 
who reveals to a man his own devising, 
who makes the morn and the dark, 
who strides over the high-places of earth, 
His name is the Lord, God of hosts! 
The dramatic build-up of these verses shows a unity which 
culminates in the conclusion: ‘His name is the Lord, God of 
hosts !’. Five times we are given a call and inducement to penance: 
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‘yet you did not return to me’. It remains then that God will 
appear himself: ‘Prepare to meet your God, O Israel’. There is a 
parallel climax in Job, where the long-drawn discussions end with 
an appearance of God himself. Amos sensed the chosen people’s 
history as it was even at that early stage, and God had intervened 
and made himself felt in time of famine, and God’s mysterious 
providence was ever at work, giving rain to one place and not to 
another. Sirocco, mildew and locusts have ravaged vines, figs and 
olives, the signs of God’s covenant. Then a recall of the people’s 
history, ‘.. . the manner of Egypt. . .’, then back to pre-Mosaic, 
or primitive and universal history. Each of these crises should have 
led to or brought back to God. Each remained uncomprehended. 
There was no return to God. So God decides to intervene himself; 
and God will appear as Lord of creation. And all this, for us who 
‘come ‘at the fulness of time’ is by way of parable and a prefiguring 
of what was to be seven hundred years after Amos, when God 
appeared in the person of our Lord Jesus Christ who is Lord of the 
new creation. 

Further to the assertion of creation (in iv, 13 above), Amos 
teaches that God made Pleiades and Orion (v, 8), and ‘his the arched 
stairway of heaven, his the knitted frame of earth’ (ix, 6); and 
there is a continual creation and sustenance of all, for God 
changes dawn to dusk (iv, 13), creates locusts (vii, 1), produces 
floods and earthquakes (ix, 5). Creation is for Amos a pact or 
berith which manifests the presence of God, and he is well aware 
of that presence and, indeed, of the inescapability of God: 
‘,. . flee they, never a fugitive shall escape; from the pit beneath 
I will drag them up, from heaven above I will drag them down; 
hide they on Carmel’s heights, I will search and seize them, lurk 
they in the sea’s depths, my writ runs there . . .’ (ix, 2-3). 

(b) At the outset of Amos’ teaching is a great deal directed 
against Damascus, Tyre, Gaza, Ammon, etc., as well as against 
Israel and Juda; thus the very first chapter has its sinister and 
repetitive sentence: “Because of the three- or four-fold crime of 
Damascus (Gaza, etc.), I will not change its fate . . .’. It need not 
surprise us that the herdsman of Tekoa should have had his mind 
on other countries, and some quite far away. One brought up 
at Tekoa would have daily got up and seen, to the east, the aston- 
ishing panorama of the hill ranges of Ammon, Moab and Edom, 
all of which, in the clear light of Palestine, are seen from that high 
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point which is Tekoa. With the borders of three countries there 
before him all his life, he only had to imagine and learn about 
Damascus, Tyre and Gaza. But as his prophetic work took him 
to Samaria, he will also have had first-hand knowledge of these 
other regions too. 
(c) An important theme in Amos is his preoccupation with the 
poor and lowly and oppressed, and his denunciation of loose and 
luxurious living. A great reproach against Israel is that ‘it has sold 
the just man for silver, and the poor man for a pair of shoes’. 
The reference is to the outrageous and unjust seizure of the poor 
for debt, even when the debt was only to the value of a pair of 
shoes, and it may well have been a proverbial expression (cf. viii, 
6). Even more, Israel ‘will make slaves of poor honest folk’, and 
‘ground in the dust are the poor man’s rights, shouldered aside 
the claim of the unbefriended’ (ii, 7). Such shameful conduct in 
the northern kingdom is to come to the knowledge of Philistine 
and pagan: ‘publish it in the houses of Azotus and in the houses of 
the land of Egypt; assemble yourselves upon the mountains of 
_ Samaria, and behold the many follies in the midst thereof, and 
them that suffer oppression in the inner rooms thereof. . .’ (iii, 9). 
Amos felt for the poor and unprivileged and stood for them. It is 
probably misleading to talk, as some have done, of the ‘social 
doctrine’ of Amos. Amos was not a demagogue, nor a ‘socialist’ 
with all its modern connotations. Still less an egalitarian. But he 
contributed much to that feeling for the poor which is such a 
prominent theme of the scriptures. Hebrew has many words for 
the poor, the lowly, the miserable, the oppressed; and with many 
words goes the growth of a tradition of the ‘underprivileged’, of 
those who are in want, and crying to God to help their inhuman 
lot. The prophet Amos among them bears witness to this tradition: 
cf. Isaias x, 2: 

Woe to the lawgivers of unjust law, 
_ woe to the scribes of oppressive decrees, 

woe to you who refuse justice for lowly ones (dallim), 

who make away the right of the poor (aniyyim) of my people. 
and cf. Ps. bxxxii, 3-4: 

Do justice to the oppressed and orphaned; _ 

to the unhappy (ani) and the poor (resh) do right; 

free the miserable (dal) and the pauper (’ebyon), 


from impious hands save them. 
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With feeling for the poor goes indignation against the pam- 
pered rich of Samaria: “Hear this word, ye fat kine of Samaria 
that are in the mountains of Samaria. You that oppress the needy 
and crush the poor, and say to your husbands: Bring and we will 
drink . . .’ (iv, 1). ‘... your manifold crimes and your grievous 
sins: enemies of the just, taking bribes and oppressing the poor 
in the gate...’ (v, 12). ‘.. . you that sell refuse for wheat . . .’ 
(viii, 6). The ‘houses built with square stones’, the ‘beds of ivory’, 
or ‘houses of ivory’, and wine bowls and luxurious wealth 
generally, all come in for Amos’ censure. He never forgot his 
origin on the desert edge; he never grew reconciled to the 
material civilization of a Samaria which is in part known to 
archaeologists of today by the now famous ivories of Samaria, 
delicate little plaques of ivory which were inlaid in the furniture 
or woodwork of the time. 

Against injustice and oppression of the poor generally, Amos 
preaches a doom to come (v, 27), and positively ‘Seek ye good and 
not evil. . . hate evil and love good, and establish justice in the 
gate: it may be the Lord, the God of hosts may have some mercy 
on the remnant of Israel’ (xv, 14-15). 

(d) Atthe heart of Amos’ thought and the key-point of his book 
is the notion of a covenant, or berith, made with the whole 
nation. God’s initiative and God’s choice is the basis of all essential 
history: 
iii, 1-2 (O children of Israel) hear this oracle 

which the Lord pronounces against you 

and against all the family which I caused 

to come up from Egypt (saying) 

You alone have I lovingly chosen 

from all the families of earth: 

that is why I am remembering 

all your wrongdoings. 
Amos addresses the whole kingdom: God’s message is not for a 
divided part. God’s loving care at the Exodus looms large in all 
Hebrew thought and prayer: Amos gives it one of its earliest 
written expressions. “Lovingly chosen’ is an attempt to represent 
the rich connotation of yadah, more especially when it is God who 
‘knows’ with love and friendship. This knowledge of God, or 
election of love, is of all time and enduring: ‘I have loved you 
with an everlasting love, and having compassion have drawn 
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you to me’ (Jerem. xxxi, 3). ‘am remembering’ and bearing with 


the sin of the people for which they are responsible, until the due 
time of punishment. The sin is here termed ‘deviation’ (awah), 
as implying deviation from the Covenant of God. 
It might be argued that Amos equally forcefully denies Israel’s 

election in ix, 7: 

If I brought Israel out of Egypt, 

have I not also brought 

Philistines from Caphtor 

Aram from Qir? 


Rather does Amos teach that all God’s elections are a back- 
ground to Israel’s election. Amos was universalist, already in 740 
B.C. Israel is the first-fruits, the special people of God; not the 
only people of a God who is Lord of all peoples as of all creation. 
(ec) Then there are Amos’ messianic passages. We say Amos’, 
despite the critics—who are now no longer unanimous. 


ix, 11-15 In that day I will raise up the house of David that is fallen, 

. I will repair its breaches, raise up its ruins; 

and I will build it as in days of old. 

So may they possess what is left of Edom, 

and. all the nations upon which my name was called, 

—Oracle of the Lord, who will do this. 

See, days are coming—Oracle of the Lord— 

when ploughing will touch on reaping, 

the pressing of the grape hard upon sowing of seed; 

when mountains will run with new wine 

and hill-tops flow with it. 

I will bring back the captivity of my people Israel; 

they will rebuild ruined towns (and dwell there), 

they will plant vineyards and drink their wine, 

they will make gardens and eat their fruits. 

I will plant them in their own soil 

and never again will they be plucked up, 

from off the soil which I have given to them 

—Word of the Lord, thy God. 
The messianic promises include a restoration of the Davidic 
kingdom (consistent with Amos’ preaching to both kingdoms 
virtually seen as one); the recovery of material prosperity (which 
in that day will not be misused by man’s cupidities), and endless 
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possession of the holy land which is God’s gift (a type of the 
kingdom promised by our Lord). 

In the meantime, in this life, Amos gives us God’s purest and 
simplest message: ‘Seek ye me, and you shall live’ (v, 4)—just two 
words in Hebrew, but two words which meant everything to 
Amos. The quest for God was the secret of his life, as it is of ours 
who, in the fulness of time would seek to have life yet more 
abundantly. 


Vio Waray 


RELIGIOUS POVERTY AND HUMAN SOCIETY? 


ReENE£ CHARPENTIER, S.J. 


OES the religious life have anything to say about how 
b= should live in society? People tend to think that 


anyone entering chooses a life that is, in human terms, 
a-social. Even religious orders which exist to be of direct use to 
society only perform their function from outside society, without 
getting intimately involved with the lives of the people they 
serve. And today, more than ever, religious are being reproached 
with this, even by Catholics. Religious life is too ‘other’, and 
religious poverty, in particular, bears slight resemblance to the real 
poverty in which so many people spend their lives. In fact the 
religious orders have abandoned the poor and grown indifferent 
to human misery; it has even been suggested that they aggravate 
it by their insistent appeals for the means to maintain themselves in 
their vast establishments. As it stands religious life is not only 
a-social but quite possibly anti-social as well. Let it adapt itself to 
new conditions, and identify itself with the aims and outlook of 
modern society. 

But this kind of criticism is only possible, surely, because 
human and natural values are being used to judge a situation to 
which they quite simply do not apply. In its essence the religious 
life is an attempt to realize on earth the ideals of the perfect 
society shown to us by the life of Christ with his apostles; and 
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it is by the standards of this society that our world is to be both 
judged and healed. If we demand that the poverty of the gospel 
model itself on the poverty of the world, we shall fail to under- 
stand the inner meaning of revealed poverty and the way in 
which human society is to be redeemed by it. For the world’s 
redemption by Christ does not merely involve the sanctification 
of individuals one by one, but reaches out to save and sanctify 
human society as a whole, as a society. It is now possible for men 
to be made holy by living together as brothers, reconciled and 
united in a community whose pattern of life has been revealed by 
Christ. In this community the love of one man for another 
becomes the means by which God is glorified. Christ proclaimed 
that he had come ‘to gather together in one the children of God 
that were dispersed’. We are a family, both by creation and by 
grace, and our first title to Christ’s love is that we have been 
reborn into the shared life of the Holy Trinity. It is this rebirth 
that, most of all, binds us closely to one another, making us one. 
Outside this unity we have no authentic existence. 

How has all this been reflected in the way in which Christians 
have lived together in society? The Acts of the Apostles describe 
how, after Pentecost, those who believed formed themselves into 
a community in which love was the whole law, having ‘but one 
heart and one soul’. Such unity in love was something the world 
had never known until this, and it resulted in an entirely new way 
of looking at property: ‘no one said that any of the things which 
he possessed was his own, but they had everything in common... 
as many as were possessors of lands or houses sold them and 

‘brought the proceeds . . . and distribution was made to every one 
according to his need.’ In these circumstances it really was 
possible to claim that ‘there were no poor among them’. 

Otherwise we know very little about this community in detail. 
At least some of the faithful ate together (this we know from the 

~ institution of deacons to wait at table), just as they prayed 
together and held their property in common. But clearly there 
was no question here of any absolute obligation, and the renuncia- 
tion of the claims of private ownership remained a matter for 
individual generosity, as Peter told Ananias. In fact, however, 
the practice of holding everything in common was so general 
that St Luke was able to talk of a rule voluntarily adopted by 
everyone. And, of course, this detachment must be understood 
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in the context of the early Church’s keen expectation of the 
return of Christ, a profound hope which transformed the whole 
of life. 

This is well enough known. Perhaps less well known is that the 
pattern of common living worked out by the Jerusalem com- 
munity was the one which, with certain modifications, remained 
the norm for the first two centuries of the Church’s life. The 
Didache, for instance, lays it down that ‘thou shalt have all in 
common with thy brother and shalt not say that anything 
belongs to thee as owner. For if you share the same spiritual 
goods, how much more should you share the same perishable 
ones.’ Similar parallels to the description in Acts can be found in 
Clement of Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, Polycarp, Hermas; and. 
in his Apologetica (A.D. 197) Tertullian claims that ‘all is in common 
between us, except marriage’. That this can be said without any 
hesitation or qualification witnesses clearly to the persistence of 
the Jerusalem tradition, which itself grew out of the first Chris- 
tians’ response to the gospel ideal of the common life. At its most 
characteristic this tradition maintained that a Christian cannot 
regard himself as a proprietor because between brothers every- 
thing is shared. This sharing is the basis of what the Church has 
always called the apostolic life, a way of living begun by Jesus 
with the apostles and afterwards taught by them to the Christians 
at Jerusalem. St Paul described it to the Corinthians when 
discussing the alms for the Jerusalem church, telling them that 
it was not a question of their going short so as to relieve others: 
‘what is needed is equality, as it was written “he who gathered 
much had nothing over, and he who gathered little had no 
lack’’.’ And in Romans, almost in the words of that Didache text, 
he says: ‘If the gentiles have come to share in their spiritual 
blessings, they ought also to be of a service to them in material 
blessings’. The right to property is not disputed; the ideal was a 
sharing in charity, a division between brothers. Continual terror 
and persecution only served to heighten a sense of the unimport- 
ance of worldly affairs confronted with the imminent prospect of 
the Lord’s return. Against such a background the urge to amass 
wealth is considerably weakened. 

But persecution got more intermittent during the third 
century, and in the periods of calm—sometimes lasting up to 
thirty years at a stretch—the Christians were able to grow in 
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numbers and settle down. Many of them settled down with their 
own private property. Sharing in common had never been obliga- 
tory but only a ‘counsel’, and now the Jerusalem ideal was 
observed less and less; the whole pattern of the Church’s life 
began to alter. Even as early as the middle of the second century 
Hermaas was criticizing Christians who held on to their possessions: 
in the construction of the tower which represents the Church, 
the edifice of salvation, round (i.e. unchiselled) stones can have no 
place. Christians settling down to private ownership are round 
stones, and God will chisel them by taking away a part of their 
goods. Otherwise they will certainly give way at times of 
persecution. Let them be content with what is sufficient and get 
rid of the rest, thus preparing themselves for the possession of 
eternal goods. Other texts make the same appeal; nevertheless the 
practice of holding property in common became increasingly 
rare. In these circumstances it was only natural that the most 
fervent should feel drawn to separate themselves from the main 
stream. So, in the second half of the third century people started 
to make for the desert. 

It is easy enough to misinterpret this exodus, to see it as a flight 
from life with one’s fellows, an evasion of responsibility, and the 
beginning of a concentration on individual sanctification as 
opposed to sanctification in and through society. On this view 
the whole relationship of the religious life and the apostolate is 
called in question. If the religious is primarily concerned with his 
own salvation, surely a Christian wishing to consecrate his life 
to the service of souls would do so most authentically not through 
the commonly accepted forms of the religious life, but through a 
complete identification with the conditions of life and work in 
the world, living on what he earns for himself, not tied by 
obedience; and in this way completely dedicated to his neighbour, 
whose poverty he shares by making it his own. But, as Fr Bouyer 
~ has conclusively shown, the flight to the desert was not in the 
first place the result of a sudden thirst for contemplation and 
solitude, even less of a desire to get away from people. St Anthony, 
Athanasius tells us, was attempting to revive the vita apostolica, 
which had become impossible in the Christian community as 
then constituted. Once he had sold all he had and given to the 
poor, how could he continue to exist in a community which was 
not geared to the apostolic practice of sharing? There was only 
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the desert, where Christ had done battle with the tempter, and ° 
where the resources, if meagre, were at least at the disposal of 
everybody. Anthony was not the first to go, and he was followed 
by a vast number of men and women who renounced their 
personal possessions and restored the ideal brotherhood of the 
Jerusalem community. The hermits, in fact, were attempting to 
re-create the social pattern of the early Church. They had to begin 
by breaking away; but already their life was, in many respects, a 
community life. The solitaries maintained contact with one 
another—because, Anthony held, no one could be sanctified 
without the advice of a spiritual father; so the hermit had to be 
approachable. Anthony himself left his solitude to visit the 
monasteries. In the Vita S. Antonii there is this description of the 
community life of the desert: “On the mountains were dwellings 
filled with choirs of holy men, singing psalms, studying, fasting, 
praying, exulting in the hope of what would be given to them, 
and working now so as to be able to give alms. They lived in 
mutual love and concord. Here was a place apart, filled with 
piety and justice. No one knew of or suffered injustice. There were 
no complaints about the tax-collectors. A whole multitude of 
ascetics was engaged on the same effort to attain to virtue. 
People who saw the monasteries exclaimed: “They stretch like 
valleys along the banks of a river! How lovely are thy tabernacles 
O Jacob, thy dwellings O Israel!’”’.” Here was another realization 
of the Church’s continuing mission to create, on earth, a society 
organized in such a way that it would solve for itself all the 
problems which arise from the unequal distribution of wealth. 
But from this time forward there were always two Christian 
communities instead of one; and it was the desert community, 
the ‘religious’ community in our sense of the word, which 
attempted to realize the complete ideal of a Christian society. 
Of its nature this community could never be more than the ‘little 
flock’ of the Gospel. As time passed the characteristics of both 
groups became even more sharply differentiated. Those who 
stayed in the world no longer, for instance, shared their goods 
with other people so as to put everyone on the same level as 
themselves; instead they gave alms to those who were in imme- 
diate need. On the other hand, the sharing of property by those 
who chose to continue the traditions of the apostolic life soon 
evolved into the complete renunciation of all personal ownership 
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by only a few people. The gospel ideal of a society in which 
everything was shared as between brothers had, not surprisingly, 
proved impossible on a large scale: even in Jerusalem several 
people had taken advantage of the situation to stop working 
altogether. But the ideal was maintained, even though it had to 
become the prerogative of the ‘state of perfection’. The aim was 
still to bring about peace on earth, through a society whose 
harmony would be the means of giving glory to God and 
preparing men for eternal life. Glory to God in the highest and 
peace on earth to men of goodwill. 

Christian theology has always held that God intended mankind 
to live as a single community. But sin made such concord 
impossible. Because of sin private ownership became necessary 
—even natural—as a defence against man’s rapacity. Human 
society is held together by a system of mutual rights, rights which 
are not only inevitable and necessary but are regulated by respect 
for justice. Yet they are ultimately the outcome of man’s selfish- 
ness, and because of man’s errors and failures they result in the 
grouping of mankind into opposing individuals and classes and 
nations. The tragic situation of the children of a loving God 
endlessly involved in an unrelenting struggle against one another 
emphasizes the poignancy of Christ’s insistence, just before his 
death, on mutual love; and in the present state of humanity his 
counsel to ‘fear not, little flock; sell what you have and you will 
have treasure in heaven’ seems daring to the point of folly. 

Perhaps all this sheds some light on the vital function of 
religious poverty as witnessing to the evangelical pattern of life, 
whose spirit, at least, should always inform human society. 
This poverty expresses love as between brothers, who are con- 
cerned not simply to relieve hardship but to put an end to it: 
_ ‘there were no poor among them’. The aim of such poverty is to 

manifest the unity of the members of Christ, many individuals 
forming a single body, the Church. Its detachment from posses- 
sions results from its fundamental orientation towards the life to 
come. Yet the life of evangelical poverty is also concerned for 
society to be ordered here and now so that it prefigures and 
prepares for the kingdom that is to come. “That they may be one, 
so that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.’ The 
relevance of religious poverty to the world’s problems is that it 
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shows the power of love to conquer the selfishness of man’s deep 
and instinctive urge to possess. This will always demand renuncia- 
tion, even privation. But not destitution; for religious poverty 
witnesses not primarily to the sacrificial character of the redemp- 
tion but to the coming of the kingdom, the reign of Christ. So it is 
creative, advancing the work of God in the world by the way in 
which it uses the various gifts God puts at man’s disposal. Religious 
poverty calls for a detached use of property in the service of God. 
In this way it hopes to have a part in realizing on earth the 
society animated by charity which it is the Church’s commission 
to create. 

Given all this, it should be clear how far wide of the mark are 
recent suggestions that religious life should be modelled on the 
living conditions of the very poorest. This is to ask that we should 
identify ourselves with the jealous struggle between rich and 
poor, and so forgo our divine mission to show men how their 
society may be made whole. Perhaps the world no longer under- 
stands our testimony under the forms which it takes today. But 
apostolic poverty is a mystery, and it can only be understood by 
entering into its spirit, as we have to enter into the spirit of the 
cross. It cannot identify itself with the poverty which is the 
result of the failure of human society, for it is trying to do some- 
thing quite different: it has to announce to the world the kingdom 
of heaven, the reign of love. 


Se 
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A Study of Marriage and Celibacy by Max Thurian. (S.C.M. Press; 
8s. 6d.) 


RONALD WALLS 


AX THURIAN is a member of a Protestant religious 
community, and his book Marriage and Celibacy is his 


-Asecond contribution to the series which the S.C.M. 
Press is publishing under the general title of Studies in Ministry 
and Worship. His first book in the series was entitled, Confession. 
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The greater part of the book now under review is concerned with 
celibacy, and it is clear that the author is by no means the kind of 
Protestant who assumes that because something is found in the 
Catholic Church it is therefore bound to be wrong or even 
wicked. On the contrary, we find that most of what he says 
about marriage and celibacy agree with Catholic doctrine. The 
apparently small divergence from Catholic doctrine is, however, 
most significant; it is like a wedge which with the greatest ease 
opens up a wide chasm between his whole manner of thought and 
that of a Catholic theologian. 


I 

The marriage vow, according to Thurian, is a life-long vow. 
He is unequivocal about this. Our Lord himself taught this and 
we have a plain record of our Lord’s teaching in the scriptures. 
Discussion on the parenthesis, ‘except it be for fornication’, 
begins with a comment on Calvin’s interpretation, which was 
that the innocent party, in a case of divorce because of adultery, 
was allowed to remarry. Thurian points out that either the 
marriage is annulled, when both parties must be free to remarry; 
or the marriage is not annulled by the misconduct of one partner. 

Thurian shows that our Lord, in his reply to the Pharisees, 
intends to contrast his own teaching with that of both Hillel and 
of Shammai. Had he merely been siding with the stricter inter- 
pretation of Shammai, the disciples would not have responded: 
‘If the case stands so between man and wife, it is better not to 
marry at all’. 

Thurian’s interpretation sets the Matthaean version on the 
‘same level as that of Mark and Luke, who do not mention any 
condition at all. Thurian relies on the interpretation of P. Benoit 
who maintains that the mé epi pornéia refers to illegal unions which 
demand dissolution before a true marriage can take place. 

_ Having arrived at the traditional Catholic view of the indis- 

solubility of marriage, Thurian then permits the popular senti- 
ment of Protestants to blur the clear definition of the foregoing 
argument. He grants that his argument is absolutely correct— 
in theory: but in practice it is different. 

‘It is true that, even if the problem of the indissolubility of 
marriage is settled in this way, there still remain the pastoral 


difficulties which crop up daily in this matter for the Church’s 
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ministry. It could be dangerous to impose on a Church, on the 
plea of faithfulness to the Bible, a strict discipline that is as yet 
unfamiliar, for instance affirming the impossibility of remarriage 
after divorce. The Church gives its blessing too easily, and some- 
times without due consideration, to marriages whose indissolu- 
bility is not sufficiently guaranteed by the faith of the partners. 
How can the Church then refuse remarriage to a divorced. person 
who first married too thoughtlessly and then had to separate from 
his wife?’ 

Thurian is above all concerned to show how marriage under the 
new dispensation differs from marriage in the old. ‘In the old 
Testament’, he writes’, the purpose of marriage was above all 
procreation, in order to add to the descendants of Abraham... . 
In the new testament marriage signifies above all the union of 
Christ and the Church, who now raise up the true descendants of 
Abraham .. .; in the Church the underlying meaning of marriage 
is still to be comprised in the sexual act, but for the purpose of 
the union of husband and wife, symbol of the union of Christ 
and the Church. Procreation, the necessary consequence of that 
act, has become spiritually secondary.’ 

His argument is that because ‘spiritual sonship is no longer 
produced by human descent but by adoption of man in Christ’, 
therefore, the primary end of marriage is not procreation. He 
varies the argument with equal absence of logic and says that 
marriage ‘is no longer indispensable to the propagation of the 
people of God’, for the simple reason—which we admit—that 
natural birth does not alone create a member of the kingdom of 
God. We are compelled to ask the very simple question: Have the 
children not first to be born before they can be baptized? 


II 

The greater part of the book deals with celibacy; naturally so, 
because this is the concept which is likely to be less familiar to his 
Protestant readers. This unfamiliarity, however, has not been 
caused by a complete neglect of the subject by eminent Protestant 
writers. Thurian introduces the topic by quoting from Calvin’s 
commentary on I Cor. vu, 38. 

‘Now the point of the whole argument is this—celibacy is 
better than marriage because there is more freedom in celibacy, 
so that men can serve God more easily; yet no compulsion must 
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be imposed, so that it may be permissible to anyone to marry 


when he thinks fit... .’ 

In spite of later Reformed abhorrence of celibacy, we find, as 
Thurian shows, the Reformed. theologian A. Vinet writing in 
1942: ‘St Paul, who claimed for all (I Tim. iv, 3) the right to 
marry, did not for that reason honour celibacy less. Not only 
did he recommend it as expedient during the dangerous times 
through which the Church was passing (I Cor. vii, 26-29), but 
also as a means of giving oneself more completely to God (I Cor. 
Vii, 32, 35). In this he merely repeated the teaching of Jesus Christ 
himself (Matt. xix, 10-12). In the passages quoted neither St Paul 
nor his master before him had one particular order in the Church 
in mind; but surely a counsel of perfection must concern the 
clergy the most of all in the Church.’ 

To emphasize that he is not a solitary innovator, Thurian 
quotes Karl Barth also. ‘In repudiating this way of celibacy, or 
allowing it only as an exception, would not one be falling back 
wrongly into a conception peculiar to the old testament?” 
Taking his cue from eminent Reformed theologians of different 

periods, Thurian finally establishes the legality in the new testa- 
ment dispensation of a state of permanent celibacy. He reminds 
us of the prophetic text, spoken to a people whose law com- 
manded them to marry, and forbade any eunuch a place in the 
assembly, “Unto the eunuchs that keep my sabbaths, and choose 
the things that please me, and take hold of my covenant; even 
unto them will I give in mine house and within my walls a place 
and a name better than of sons and of daughters: I will give them 
an everlasting name, that shall not be cut off’ (Is. lvi, 164-5). 
He shows that not only did our Lord indicate that some should 
follow a life of celibacy for the kingdom of God’s sake, but by his 
use of the word ‘eunuch’ he indicated also that the state would 
be permanent. Following Karl Barth, Thurian stresses the fact 
that this state represents a taking by storm of the kingdom of 
God, a reaching out to the era when there shall be neither 


marrying nor giving in marriage. 


Ill 
There is an interesting and clearly argued section on the 
meaning of I Cor. vii, 36-38. The virgins referred to here have 
sometimes been thought of as daughters. Knox renders thus: 
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‘the girl who is in his charge’. Thurian maintains that the problem 
being dealt with is that of spiritual betrothal, by which either a 
young man and woman lived together preserving virginity or 
else a young woman who desired to live a life of consecrated 
virginity was put under the protection of some reliable man, 
there being as yet in the Church no organized community life 
for such women. St Paul is therefore saying that this system is 
not very secure. He approves of women living in perpetual 
virginity, but in this circumstance, if natural affection is too 
strong, then they may marry the man under whose protection 
they are living. St Paul is in effect granting a dispensation from a 
legitimate vow because the circumstances in which it has to be 
kept are unsuitable. It follows from this interpretation (a) that 
celibate vows are in order in the Church, and (b) that St Paul 
is not saying that virginity in general is better than marriage. 
Although he warns us not to prove more than the text justifies, 
Thurian does just that, by using it to prove the contrary in (b). 

The examination of I Corinthians vii is preceded in Thurian’s 
book by a discussion of the attitude of the early Church to 
virginity. Thurian maintains that by reaction to the sexual licence 
with which it was surrounded, the Church exalted virginity and 
belittled marriage. It was this tendency, he states, which may have 
led to belief in the perpetual virginity of our Lady. He writes: 
*,.. although the gospels state categorically the virginity of Mary 
before the birth of Jesus, no biblical text allows us to make her 
perpetual virginity after the birth of Christ an essential dogma 
of the Christian faith’; and he claims that Calvin supports him. 
‘Without supporting Mary’s perpetual virginity, Calvin thinks, 
therefore, that she had no other child than Jesus, her only son.’ 
The statement of Calvin from which Thurian extracts this curious 
idea is this: “When she heard that the Son of God was to be born, 
she realized at once what a unique act that would be; and that is 
why she excluded intercourse with a man. ...’ What, we may ask, 
is perpetual virginity, if not ‘excluding intercourse with a man’? 

Ironically, Thurian himself provides all the material for an 
argument in favour of our Lady’s perpetual virginity. First he 
affirms that celibacy must be permanent; and he explains later 
that it is distinguished from marriage in that the celibate is able 
to dedicate his body as well as his soul directly to Christ. Towards 
the end of the book he points clearly to our Lady as the one who 
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most fully realized this ideal of complete self-dedication. She is 
the type of all dedicated virgins. “The virginity of Mary when the 
incarnation took place shows this meaning of complete dependence 
on the Lord. Mary was a virgin in her motherhood of Christ not 
because there would have been anything unseemly for her in 
marriage, but in order to show that in giving the Saviour to the 
world she consecrated her body and her spirit to God alone in an 
act of perfect dependence.’ 

If her disposition was perfectly that of the dedicated virgin, 
then she of all virgins must have been one perpetually. 


IV 

Having firmly established that celibacy is a lawful and normal 
way of serving Christ, Thurian completes his study by expound- 
ing the particular qualities of this state. Again he quotes Calvin: 
“Marriage is like a burden, which weighs down the faithful man’s 
spirit so much that he cannot go cheerfully to God. . . . The 
married man is divided; for he is partly given to his wife, and 
- does not belong completely to God.’ There is, therefore, a 
practical advantage in celibacy for those who wish to serve God 
completely, and in particular for those who would serve him in 
the ministry. 

This is not all: there is an interior advantage also. We should 
desire celibacy ‘so that there may be nothing that prevents us 
from adhering to God, which is the only thing that should 
concern man in the whole of his life’. The words are again from 
Calvin. According to Thurian, the celibate stands in a special 
relationship to Christ’s humanity. “The unmarried woman seeks 
to be holy both in body and in spirit, which means, in biblical 
language, that she does not only consecrate her soul to God but 
that even her body is entirely reserved for the service of the Lord. 
... The celibate, in the whole of his human nature, body and soul, 
can be wholly and directly consecrated to Christ.’ Celibacy is thus 
a most suitable condition for a contemplative. 

Finally, ‘Beyond the practical and interior meanings which we 
have described, the state of celibacy has a third meaning which is 

roperly theological. Voluntary celibacy for the kingdom of 
pees sake is the sign of a new order where marriage is no 
longer, as in the old testament, a necessity for ensuring a holy 
posterity to Abraham.’ He adds, however, that ‘celibacy is not 
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alone in bearing this eschatological meaning, but it is a striking 
sign of the new order which detaches us from this passing world’. 

But in spite of these great advantages, Thurian is at pains to 
uphold the common Protestant view that celibacy is in no sense a 
higher or more desirable state than marriage. 

His argument seems to depend first upon the assumption that 
superiority must always be moral superiority. He affirms that ‘the 
state of celibacy is not more favourable to salvation or to obedi- 
ence in the Church’s life’. This is perfectly true; each man must 
work out his salvation by fulfilling perfectly the duties of his 
particular state. The conclusion is unwarranted, however, that 
because celibacy is not morally higher, it is not higher as a state of 
being. 

The key to the understanding of this is lost, not because of 
what Thurian has said about celibacy, but because of what he 
has said about marriage. Marriage has been taken out of the 
natural order altogether, and is said to be, in its essence, a symbol 
of Christ’s union with his Church. It becomes a symbol of the 
new order—the order where there will be no marriage—just as 
much as the state of celibacy is. More than this, it is not the natural 
end of marriage, children, of whom our Lord said ‘Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven’, which is the material for the symbol, but the 


transitory union which begets them. 


Thurian has throughout regarded marriage and celibacy as 
symbols, not as realities. Celibacy indeed reminds us all that 
in the kingdom of heaven there will be no marrying; but here and 
now the celibate enjoys something of the kingdom which the 
married person does not. Marriage is an analogy of the love of 
Christ for his Church; but at the same time and basically it is a 
reality of the natural order, and a man and wife serve God and 
sanctify their own souls by adhering to its nature. 

The final critique of Thurian’s work must take an account of 
what he thinks the purpose of the Church is, for marriage and 
celibacy are functions of the life of the Church in the world. 

‘Christian marriage and Christian celibacy are among the 
essential and complementary elements of the parable of the 
kingdom of God which the Church is called upon to act in this 
world. Every parable must have a dialectical character. The parable 
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itself is not the truth, but by its presentation, by the interplay of 
the dialectical elements which comprise it, the parable leads the 
way to the truth and places the soul in the presence of the Truth, 
which is Jesus Christ. The Church is not the kingdom of God, but 
by the elements which comprise it, by the ways of life, the 
vocations and the ministries which are performed in it, it leads 
men to aim at the kingdom of God which it proclaims.’ 

The most significant statement—and it is one which has 
controlled the whole development of the particular arguments 
about marriage and celibacy—is this: the Church is not the 
kingdom of God; it is the great actor of a parable, the bearer of 
an idea. Is this not the essence of gnosticism? 


NASI RAIN 


THE LETTER OF ST IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH 
TO THE ROMANS (continued) 


The first half of this letter appeared last month. St Ignatius was 
martyred in the Roman arena about A.D. 110. He was afraid that the 
Roman Church would bring influence to bear to secure him a reprieve, 
and on his journey there as a condemned prisoner he wrote them this 
letter. 


taking on wild beasts; by land and sea, night and day, I am 
tied to ten leopards, that is to a squad of soldiers who only 
grow more brutal the more consideration they are given. But 
their ill-treatment helps to make me a better disciple. Not that I 
am thereby justified (I Cor. iv, 4). Oh, how I am looking forward 
--to the beasts that have been arranged for me, and I pray they will 
make short work of me! Indeed, I will coax them to swallow me 
smartly, and not as they have done with some, cringing away 
from them and refusing to touch them; and if they do not do it 
willingly, I shall force them to it myself. 
Please look at it my way; I know what is good for me. Now at 
last I am beginning to be a disciple. May nothing, of things 
visible or invisible, grudge me my reaching Jesus Christ. Come fire 


Pee: Syria all the way to Rome I am having practice in 
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and cross and packs of savage beasts, let my bones be racked, my 


limbs cut up, my whole body crushed, come the devil’s evil 
assaults upon me—only let me reach Jesus Christ. The uttermost 
bounds of the earth will be no use to me, nor all the kingdoms 
of this world. It is better for me to die for Jesus Christ than to be 
king of the earth from one end of it to the other. He who died on 
our account, that is whom I am looking for. He who rose again 
for us, that is whom I desire; the time of my birth is at hand. 

Look at it my way, brothers; do not hinder me living, do not 
want me to die. I want to be God’s; do not make a present of me 
to the world, or coax me with material things. Let me reach 
the pure light; when I arrive there I will be a man indeed. Allow 
me to imitate the suffering of my God. If anyone has him in 
himself he should understand what I want, and be able to sym- 
pathize with me, having some idea of my anxiety. 

The prince of this world is determined to plunder me and to 
break my resolve that is set on God. Let none of you then who 
will be present [when I enter the arena] go to his help; be on my 
side rather, that is on God’s. Do not talk Jesus Christ and covet the 
world. Let no envy lodge among you [of my martyrdom]. Do 
not listen to me even if I exhort you in person [to get me a 
reprieve] when it comes to the point, but trust instead to what I 
am writing to you here and now. I am alive and well as I write, 
but lusting for death. My lusts have been crucified,” and there is 
no greedy matter-loving fire in me, but only living water leaping 
up in me, saying to me ‘Come to the Father’. I take no pleasure in 
perishable food, nor in the enjoyments of this life. It is God’s 
bread I want, which is the flesh of Christ who is of David’s seed; 
and the drink I want is his blood which is imperishable charity. 

Not a moment longer do I want to live this common life of 
men, and so shall it be, if you want it too. Please do want it, in 
order to be wanted yourselves. I am asking you in a short letter— 
just trust me. But then Jesus Christ will make all this clear to you, 
because I am telling the truth; he is the mouth that tells no lies, 
in which the Father spoke to us. Pray for me, that I may win 
through. I have not written to you after the flesh, but after the 


1 By martyrdom he would be born to eternal life, which they would frustrate if they 
secured him a reprieve and a continuation of this mortal life, which would be as good 
as death to him. 

2 This could be translated, and has been so taken, ‘My love (i.e. Christ) has been crucified’; 
but this does not suit the Greek or the sense so well. 
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mind of God. If I suffer it means you have loved me; if I am set 
aside, it means you have hated me. 

Remember the Church in Syria in your prayers, which in my 
place employs God as its shepherd; there is only Jesus Christ and 
your charity to be its bishop. I indeed am ashamed to be called 
one of them. I am not worthy of it, being the last and the least of 
them, an untimely birth. But I have been given the merciful 
chance of being somebody at last, if only I reach God. 

My spirit greets you, and so does the charity of the Churches 
which have received me, and as no mere passing traveller either, 
in the name of Jesus Christ. Even those which lay off my road— 
physically speaking*—escorted me from one town to the next. 
Iam writing this to you from Smyrna by the hand of the excellent 
Ephesians. With me, amongst many others, is Crocus, a name 
very dear to me. About those who have gone ahead of me from 
Syria to Rome to the glory of God, I trust you have been 
informed. Please let them know I am near. They all deserve well 
of God and of you—it is right that you should comfort them in 
every way you can. I have written this to you on the ninth day 
before the Calends of September (August 24th). Fare you well 
till the end, waiting patiently for Jesus Christ. 


NAN EAN 
GAMALIEL 


~ (Questions should be addressed to Gamaliel, clo the Editor, THE 
Lire OF THE Sprrit, Hawkesyard Priory, Rugeley, Staffs.) 


Q. I find the expression ‘kingdom of God’ or ‘kingdom of 
heaven’, as used by our Lord, extremely puzzling. It seems to be 
~~ used in so many different ways. What precisely does it Seat 

A. It means nothing precisely. It is a great mistake to try and 
limit any biblical word or phrase to one precise meaning. Precision 
is a virtue in measurement but not necessarily so in language or in 


3 Literally ‘according to the flesh’. According to the spirit all the churches everywhere 
lay on his road, because spiritually speaking both his road and theirs was Christ, who 
said ‘I am the way, and the truth, and the life’. 
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thought. The phrase ‘kingdom of God’ has a whole range of 


meaning, like the keyboard of a piano, and is not miserably 
confined to one note like a penny whistle. 

First of all I should point out that the English translation is apt 
to mislead. ‘Kingdom’ in English signifies primarily a territory 
ruled over by a king, secondarily a society or group occupying 
such a territory. I suppose it was feudalism, with its structure of 
land tenures, that gave words like ‘kingdom’, ‘barony’, and so 
forth their strong territorial bias. But the Greek word basileia 
which ‘kingdom’ is used in our Bibles to translate, and the 
Hebrew word malkuth that lies behind this, mean primarily the 
function or office of a king, his authority, his power—the best 
English translation would be ‘sway’ or ‘kingship’; secondarily the 
exercise of such an office, or its duration—English ‘reign’; thirdly 
and not very often the territory or group over which kingship is 
exercised—‘kingdom’. There is one other observation on language 
to make; ‘heaven’ in the phrase “kingdom of heaven’ is simply a 
way of referring to God without mentioning his name. Just as 
‘heaven forfend’ means exactly the same as “God forbid’, so ‘the 
kingdom of heaven’ means exactly the same as ‘the kingdom of 
God’. 

What we are concerned with then is what our Lord refers to as 
God’s sway or kingship. It is not a phrase he invented, but one he 
found in use and adopted. Whatever it means, he began not by 
explaining it but by proclaiming it. “And after John was arrested, 
Jesus came into Galilee proclaiming the gospel of God and saying 
“The time is accomplished, and the kingdom of God is at hand; 
Repent and believe the gospel’’’ (Mark i, 14-15). What Mark 
calls the gospel of God, Matthew (iv, 23) calls the gospel of the 
kingdom, which is a phrase that has crept into some versions of the 
text just quoted from St Mark. Whether the actual phrase is used 
or not, it is clear that the kingdom is what the gospel, the good 
news, is about. 

We can gather from the same passage what God’s kingship 
consists in, and why its proclamation is good news. It consists in 
the remission of sins; “Repent, for the kingdom of God is at 
hand’. John the Baptist, a few verses before, had come also 
making a proclamation, ‘proclaiming the baptism of repentance 
for the remission of sins’ (Mark i, 4). And St Matthew’s way of 
putting it is, John the Baptist came making proclamation in the 
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desert of Judaea, saying “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand” * (Matt. iii, 1-2). Our Lord puts it slightly differently in 
the sermon on the mount; ‘Seck first the kingdom of God and 
his justice’ (Matt. vi, 33). God’s justice is the forgiveness of sins 
responding to man’s repentance—or rather man’s repentance 
responding to God’s free gracious offer of forgiveness. 

This kingship of God which our Lord proclaimed as being at 
hand was something the Jews were looking forward to in hope. 
It was an eschatological hope, that is one directed to the eschaton, 
the last things, the end, when God and his peole would be finally 
vindicated, and God’s sway over the world would be manifest, 
his dominion revealed in the destruction of sin and of all that 
withstands God, and the just would reign with God in perfect 
peace. 

The kingship of God which our Lord proclaimed, and the 
apostles after him, is also an eschatological reality. It will only be 
fully established at the end, on the last day, in what our Lord calls 
the ‘regeneration’ or rebirth, that is the resurrection; ‘Amen I 
tell you, that you who have followed me, in the regeneration 
when the Son of Man sits upon his throne of glory, shall also sit 
upon twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel’ (Matt. 
xix, 28). It is identical in substance with ‘the inheritance of eternal 
life’ (ibid. 29). And so we still have to pray ‘thy kingdom come’; 
it has not come yet, not fully. We still have to seek the kingdom of 
God and his justice. It has not been found yet in the world, not 
fully. To the Israelite way of thinking, and this is true of our 
Lord and the apostles and the early Church, God’s kingdom 
cannot be said really to have come, until it is manifest, visible 
beyond all possibility of contradiction; and that is not the case as 
long as wickedness and the powers of darkness are still active in 
the world. 

But yet the Christian expectation of the kingdom is different 
-from that of Israel before Christ. We are expecting something 
that has already been granted to us, something that has already 
started to happen. The kingship of God has not yet been fully and 
openly established; but it has begun to be established, secretly, 
invisibly, yet really, in Christ. In Christ the kingdom of God has 
established a bridgehead in the kingdom of the world, it has 
started to infiltrate. So we get such phrases as ‘the kingdom of 
God does not come with observation; behold the kingdom of 
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God is in your midst’ (Luke xvii, 20). ‘If I by the finger of God 
cast out devils, then the kingdom of God has come upon you’ 
(Luke xi, 20). ' 

The bridgehead established through Christ in the world is the 
Church—that is the Church militant—and the Church is the 
kingdom of God in preparation. It is the kingdom of God in a 
true and real sense, but not in the full sense. The substance of the 
kingdom of God, as we have seen, is justice, the forgiveness of 
sins, peace, eternal life. Now in Christ we already have eternal 
life, really but not fully because not manifestly. St Thomas says 
that faith is guaedam inchoatio, a certain beginning in us of eternal 
life, of which we expect the consummatio, the completion, in the 
next life. So too the Church on earth, which is the context of 
faith, what St Paul calls the household of faith, the family of the 
faithful, may be called quaedam inchoatio, a certain beginning 
amongst us of the kingdom or kingship of God, really present, 
but not fully present in the world. 

Two more points; does the ‘kingship of God mean exactly the 
same as ‘the kingship of Christ’? Substantially, yes; there is of 
course no opposition. But the two phrases are not, I think, simply 
interchangeable. St Paul talks of the day, the last day, when Christ 
shall hand over the kingdom to God and his Father, and God shall 
be all in all (I Cor. xv, 24). The kingdom of Christ, we might 
conclude from this, is the proper name for the kingdom of God 
in its present state of gradual realization—in other words, for 
the Church. The last day has not yet come, and yet, as St Paul 
also says, the ends of the ages have come upon us (I Cor. x, 11). 
We are living in that dawn of the age to come which the 
Rabbis called the days of the Messias. Ever since the death and 
resurrection of Christ the world has begun to come to its end. 

A second point; what is our relationship to God’s sway or 
kingship? Is it simply exercised over us, are we simply God’s 
subjects? It is truer to say that God’s kingship is exercised with us, 
we are destined to reign with Christ, which means that we have 
already begun to reign with Christ, really but not fully. Christ’s 
kingdom is our kingdom, not merely because we belong to it as 
members, but also because it belongs to us as its kings. 


S07 
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Tue Mass THROUGHOUT THE YEAR: volume two—Holy Week to the 
last Sunday after Pentecost. By Aemiliana Lohr. Translated by 

I. T. Hale. (Longmans; 30s.) 

Aemiliana Lohr is a Benedictine nun of the Abbey of Herstelle, 
where Dom Odo Casel was spiritual director from 1932 until his 
death in 1948. In this book she gives a very thoughtful and scholarly 
commentary on the proper of the seasonal masses. It will be a useful 
corrective to the tendency which people often feel in spite of them- 
selves, to think of the time after Pentecost as a routine one, when the 
liturgy is of less interest. For although we commemorate our redemp- 
tion particularly by the Easter cycle, it is being re-enacted no less in 
the daily Masses throughout the year, and nourishing our spiritual lives 
if we participate in the Christian mystery. 

Our knowledge-in-faith, our gnosis, grows, we pass a step deeper 
into the mysterium, we follow the Lord into the brightness of the 
world of heaven, up to the Father’s heart. Jesus passed with one step 
the whole way from the cross into glory; we, like the disciples, 
‘slow of wit, dull of heart’, need days and years to accomplish the 
passage. We are always under way, the tiring way, with the cross in 
our hand as the old pictures of the ascension show it; but with every 
celebration of the pasch, with every ascension feast, with every 
celebration of the sacrifice, the Father moves towards us and draws 
us further into his world. Hence the life of a Christian in its moral 
struggle and its liturgical service is a single pasch, an abiding passage 
and upward journey, as Origen depicts it: ‘If you know that our 
pasch Christ has been sacrificed and that you are to celebrate the 

-feast whenever you eat the flesh of the Logos, you never cease to act 
out the pasch, meaning, as it does in our language, passage: by every 
thought and word, every contact with the things of your earthly 
life you go over to God and rush onward to his city. The man who 
can really say we have risen with Christ, and God has awakened us 

_ with his Son, and allowed us to take our place in the world of 
heaven with him, is always living in the time of Pentecost.’ 
And while we are on our way we are always in touch with the things 
God has created for us—night and day, the seasons of the year, the 
harvest of wheat and wine and oil. These not only meet our physical 
needs; they, like us, are most truly significant in relation to the redemp- 
tive action of the Son of God. And this mystery of our salvation is 
itself one, even although we in our human way have to approach it 
little by little, one aspect at a time: *. . . the glory of the cross and of the 
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Pantocrator belong together. . . . Easter and parousia are one, as the early 
Church saw them to be. . . in the end is the beginning.’ 

A book of this kind depends very much on the translator, and he has 
clearly made an effort to avoid well-worn phrases and write living 
English. On the whole he succeeds, but there are places where he seems 
to have tried rather too hard. For example, it is apparently to avoid 
words of Latin derivation that he puts godly where divine would seem 
more natural, deathly men for mortal men, and the general word prayer 
for the specific collect. On the other hand, many Greek words appear 
in the text, transliterated, but not translated, explained, nor even 
italicized. There are idiosyncrasies of style (such as inversion, the 
omission of conjunctions, and the piling up of phrases in apposition) 
which add emphasis and concentrate the author’s thought, but become 
irritating with repetition. Some of the quotations from scripture 
(Gal. vi, 14 on page 16, Ps. xix, 2 on page 212, Matt. vi, 26 on page 218) 
are not literal translations, but paraphrases and conflations; it is 
misleading to print them in quotation marks. The very odd translation 
of John iv, 50 on page 256 must surely be a misprint, yet it is repeated 
in the following line. 

But these are minor criticisms, prompted by the fact that this book 
invites (and repays) careful reading, with a bible and missal at hand for 
reference. 


A.G. 


SELE-ABANDONMENT TO DIvINE PROVIDENCE. By Jean-Pierre de 

Caussade, s.J. (Burns Oates; 18s.) 

The latest volume in the present series of ‘Orchard Books’ is an 
omnibus edition of the works of Pere de Caussade. The treatise Self- 
Abandonment to Divine Providence, with an introduction by Dom David 
Knowles, appeared in English in 1933, and forms the first part of the 
present book. The second part, entitled Letters on the Practice of Self- 
Abandonment, comprises The Spiritual Letters of Father J. P. de Caussade, 
S.J. (previously published in 1934), Ordeals of Souls (1936), and Comfort 
in Ordeals (1937), together with a short section called Spiritual Counsels, 
newly translated by Fr John Joyce, s.jJ. Fr Joyce has also edited the 
original translation (by Algar Thorold), and added a short biography. 

De Caussade’s writings need no commendation. They are standard 
works, which should be in any good religious library, and this is a 
most convenient edition to have. Eighteen shilling is a very modest 
price for this book of 450 pages, very well printed and bound. 

A.G. 


A New Way or Livinc. By David Walker. (The Grail, Waxwell 
Farm House, Pinner, Middlesex; 2s. 6d. 


This booklet describes the way of life of the Grail Society, the 
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secular institute which is at the heart of the more widespread Grail 
movement. Like so many of the Grail publications, it is attractively 
produced, beautifully illustrated, and written in an idiom which is 
modern and popular without loss of dignity. 

A.G; 


MosEs AND THE VOCATION OF THE JEWISH PEopre. By André Neher. 
Translated by Irene Marinoff. (Longmans, Green and Co.; 6s.) 
From this skilfully written and well illustrated book emerges a vivid 

picture, not of Moses, but of a particular form of Judaism. It is in this 

Judaism that Moses is represented—this is the intention of the author. 

Here however is a Judaism which will appear to the Christian very 

much as a stranger. Gone is the messianic hope: gone is the dynamic 

impulse of the prophets. There is no one looking for ‘him who is to 
come’; no one even asking ‘or look we for another:’ All this is dead, 
and only the law in all its starkness and isolation is left. Here it is that 
is seen the full relation between God and man. The covenant made by 

God once and for all time is formally crystallized in the law. 

André Neher seeks to find a living relationship with Moses—a 
relationship ‘which allows the instantaneous diffusion of the “numi- 
nous’ to penetrate into the most intimate depths of the heart’ (p. 33). 
This is to be found in Israel’s keeping-faith with Moses, keeping-faith 
with the law of which he is God’s instrument. The consequences of 
this attitude are inevitable: they are, in fact, one might add, crippling. 
The completeness and once-and-for-all nature of the law precludes the 
possibility of organic growth. The history of Israel cannot be seen as 
the preparation, growth and formation of the Ecclesia Dei; it is simply 
the history of keeping-faith. The pentateuch is not seen as the organic 
development, within the school of Moses, of the cultic relationship 
with God; it is but a static whole, coming entirely from the very pen 
of Moses. ‘The dialogue [between God and Moses] continues until 
that last day when, before his death, Moses can entrust the whole law, 
faithfully transcribed into the book and already provided with a 
lengthy commentary by himself, to the keeping of his people. . . . 
The imperative has appeared; it is inscribed in the stone tablets of the 
decalogue . . . it is also inscribed in the torah, which Moses hands to 
Israel in the serene conviction of having thereby given to man the 
key to every human vocation.’ (p. 95.) 

The place of ‘scholarship’ is confined to the attempt to fit together the 
history of the Israelites, taken at face value in the pentateuch, and the 
fruits of historical and archaeological research. It is done with skill, 
but under the a priori assumptions which we have just mentioned. 
Here, in fact, scantily veiled—we might better say, tinted—with the 
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is an ultimate and inevitable fundamentalism. 

The representation given here of Moses and the vocation of the 
Jewish people is not likely to be directly helpful to the Christian. But 
this book does give a clear insight into the mind of modern Judaism 


which is extremely valuable. 
G.H. 


My Last Retreat. By Edward Leen, c.s.sp. (Mercier Press; 15s.) 

These conferences for an eight-day retreat have the precision of a 
man’s last instructions for the furtherance of his life’s work. It is not 
the deadly precision of the crack shot but the creative quality of a 
visionary thinking in terms of eternal life with the concise mental 
concepts of a draughtsman. If the style seems at times staccato and the 
pace over-intense, it must be remembered that these are retreat 
conferences, a transcript of the spoken word. The tones of voice, the 
gestures, the facial expressions by which a retreat master indicates 
delicate nuances of feeling, smooths away severity or enlivens a remark 
with humour are missing. If Dr Leen had revised the work the result 
might have had more literary grace but could not have had more 
force. Each point is straight on the target. If it stings it is only to wake 
us to the realization that the grace of God is sufficient for us. If it draws 
blood it is to draw our attention to the blood that was shed for us. 

Certain statements concerning the ‘Protestant attitude’ might be 
considered sweeping by a convert, while the injunction to be lady-like 
strikes an outmoded note at a time when every woman is called a lady, 
be she baroness or baggage. The conferences on the sacrament of 
penance are very helpful, but the information that confessors to nuns 
find their work laborious is no new discovery. The holy labourers on 
the other side of the confessional might be surprised to find how many 
nuns are inhibited in their desire to “open out’ by the atmosphere that 
comes through the screen. But these are very minor and personal 
objections and far outweighed by the inspired vigour of every con- 
ference. 

Throughout the series there is a sense of urgency which startles the 
reader to a new receptivity. Although it was preached to a congrega- 
tion engaged in missionary work, much of My Last Retreat will be of 
value to contemplative nuns. To these latter, whose spiritual horizons 
may become dimmed by that total lack of obvious result for obvious 
effort which is apt to undermine the roots of faith, this book will be 
invigorating. For all religious it will give a fresh outlook, perhaps a 
new sense of values and a deeper realization of the meaning and 
significance of the religious life. 


PCS 
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Perer’s Boat: A Convert’s Experience of CatHourc Livinc. By 
Daphne D. C. Pochin Mould, z.sc., pH.p., T.O.S.D. (Clonmore and 
Reynolds; 12s. 6d.) 

Miss Pochin Mould described how she became a Catholic in The 
Rock of Truth (Sheed and Ward, 1953). Now, in Peter’s Boat, she writes 
of her first seven years in the Church. Six of these were spent in Ireland, 
and she claims herself that her formation as a Catholic ‘is very largely 
an Irish thing’. This explains much of her book. We are taken on a tour 
of Catholic Ireland, and perform all the traditional acts of piety—the 
rounds of the holy wells, the chapels, the mountains, the pilgrimage to 
Croagh Patrick. Miss Pochin Mould is full of a naive enthusiasm, and 
she pursues her zest for ‘the Catholic’ even to the rosaries on sale in 
Woolworth’s in Dublin. How different are her experiences from those 
of Newman! It is a pity that someone trained in a scientific discipline 
should lay such emphasis on external to the extent of ignoring the 
vital challenge that living the faith presents. 

Joyce WHALE 


Tue Lire or JOHN Mippreton Murry. By F. A. Lea. (Methuen and 

Co.< 30s. 

Mr Lea written an excellent documentary, and it is not his fault 
if John Middleton Murry emerges from it as a figure of the past, and 
of the distant past. This definitive life, in itself a model of research and 
criticism, may come to be of more value as a highly competent survey 
of the past half-century, than as the biography of a man who could 
admit to T. S. Eliot in 1954, ‘I feel myself to be very old-fashioned: 
or rather like a sort of revenant’, and to the pages of his Journal, 
‘completely out of step with the age’. His wife is prompt with an 
assurance that Murry’s last years were the happiest of his life, productive 
of work good enough to be approved by the critics who mattered, and 
that his “wise and noble influence’ left its mark on the village com- 
munity of Thelnetham. Whether, at the same time, Murry was 
haunted by a sense of failure, as some have suggested, is a speculation 
it would be idle to pursue. Murry may have felt remote, isolated—a 
- ghost of his original self. But it was his own choosing, and he may have 
realized towards the end that he had always been an ephemeral 
prophet. 

What Mr Lea achieves so admirably is the portrayal of a man who 
was regarded by many of his contemporaries as a psychological enigma. 
It was Murry himself who said that nobody could understand even his 
public life who did not understand his private; and his biographer 
remarks that if ever a man strove, not only to understand, but to 
record, the truth about both, it was he. In fact, most of his writing— 
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and how varied and voluminous it was—strikes one as a sustained, if 
sometimes despairing, attempt to unravel himself, not only for his 
own personal satisfaction, but for the enlightenment of the world at 
large. And Murry had certainly quite enough to analyse, if the diver- 
sity of epithet and invective that came his way is any criterion. Even if 
he was never to approach it, he could be rapt into ecstasy by the idea 
of an ultimate harmony in the soul of man: “somehow within that are 
all philosophies comprehended, all beauties, all desires’. But not every- 
body took him seriously, some even made fun of him. Mr Lea, who 
has had every available source to work on, manages to reach a balanced 
appraisal, but his task must have been a daunting one. 

The trouble with Murry was that, besides having to contend with a 
character of a dozen different and often conflicting facets, he would 
always insist on having too many irons in the fire at once—he had to be 
evangelist, moralist, prophet and philosopher all in one. And that 
meant he had to become a man of countless contacts, throwing open 
the door of his ever “public private life’ for all and sundry to enter in. 
The result of this was, in many an instance, disastrous. Quarrels, 
betrayals, every sort of vicissitude came upon him; and half of them, 
the impression is, need never have happened. If only Murry could have 
lived within himself and, as he put it to a friend, ‘let the waves— 
welcome joy, welcome sorrow—go over him’. He had all the equip- 
ment, and enough mental and physical industry for two. 

Mr Lea’s objective presentation of his subject makes first-class 
reading, especially for those who are old enough to look back at the 
time entre deux guerres. And dozens of charming photographs illustrate 
a book which amply deserves the title of an ‘official biography’. 

EDWIN ESSEX, O.P. 


Tue History oF BetMont Assey. By Dom Basil Whelan. (Blooms- 
bury Publishing Co.; 25s.) 

This very readable book, written for the centenary of Belmont 
Abbey, is intended no doubt primarily for those who are in some way 
connected with the house, but it will be found interesting by anyone 
who enjoys odd legal situations. 

Three chief factors contributed to the foundation of the monastery. 
Bishop Browne, a monk of Downside, was authorized by a decree 
from Rome in 1852 to set up a Benedictine monastic chapter in his 
diocese of Newport and Menevia. And the English Benedictines, on 
their side, wanted to open a common noviciate and house of studies 
for the congregation. That Belmont, not far from Hereford, and rather 
on the outskirts of the diocese, became the site of the foundation, was 
due to the great generosity of a recent convert, Mr Wegg-Prosser, 
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who lived close by. He is the founder of Belmont. The church he built 
in thanksgiving for his conversion became the pro-cathedral, and the 
monastery the residence of the canons. 


How from these beginnings Belmont became an independent house 
is a complicated story, and interestingly told by the author. The first 
difficulty was that no one could have said exactly what sort of an 
entity Belmont was. It was clearly a monastery in the sense that a 
number of monks lived a strict and common life there. But each of the 
monks was the subject of his own superior. To whom then would any 
newly professed be aggregated? And when the house was founded, it 
had been decreed by general chapter that it was not to receive novices. 
Apart from this, there was the question of ownership. It had been 
started as a common house, and must have belonged either to the 
congregation or to the several houses composing it. 


However, towards the turn of the century, when those several 
houses were made abbeys, and government ceased to be centralized 
in the congregation, it seemed likely that each abbey would want to 
have its own noviciate and see to its own studies. Belmont would then 
become, as Dom IIdefonsus Cummins put it, an institution in which all 

the abbeys had a common share and diminishing interest. He was the 
Ampleforth delegate at the general chapter of 1901, and mainly 
instrumental in getting a decision which authorized the Newport 
chapter to profess monks for Belmont. He himself was appointed 
Prior that year, and very shortly received the first novice. 


But the independence of Belmont was still far from being achieved. 
There were many who still wanted a common house of studies and 
were reluctant to abandon their rights in the buildings. And they 
doubted whether a young community could support itself if it were 
not allowed to have a school for lay students—and that was a condition 
on which they held the land. Further, was the new conventus to consist 
of the Newport canons and those professed for the house? That would 
have been a very difficult situation, at least until such time as all the 
canons were members of the Belmont community. 

Before the matter was settled the diocese of Newport and Menevia 
was divided up, the episcopal seat was transferred from Newport to 
Cardiff, and a secular chapter was to be set up there. But by the same 
Bull it was decreed that the monastic chapter of Belmont was also to be 
maintained in its existing state. It is probable that Cardinal Gasquet 
and his very able secretary Dom Philip Langdon were responsible for 
this anomalous arrangement of two chapters in one diocese. But 
Rome’s gracious gesture was not altogether welcomed by the English 
Benedictines, who had not been consulted on the matter. Abbot 
Cuthbert Butler and Dom Aelred Kindersly, the Prior of Belmont, 
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and both monks of Downside, were of opinion that it was essential to 
sever all connections with any diocesan chapter. As long as it con- 
tinued Belmont could only be a cathedral priory, while canon would be 
no more than an honorary title. That Belmont is today an independent 
house and abbey is due to their sustained interest in the matter. 

Dom Basil Whelan has told his story well. In the hands of a less 
able writer it might have been a dull record of events, but he sustains 
our interest by bringing to life the characters who played a part in it. 
And it is not an unedifying story of ecclesiastical squabbles, for those 
who worked to bring Belmont abbey into existence did so for the good 
of religion, while others believed strongly in maintaining a common 
house of studies, and they probably still do so; and if one senses an 
indifference on the part of yet others, it was the indifference of men, 
fully occupied, who saw both sides of the question, and an indifference 
about the future of what, at the time, did not yet exist, or did not fully 
exist. 

RAPHAEL WILLIAMS, O.S.B. 


